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I-N  giving  to  tho 


“Republic  of  Letters”  this  se- 


ries-of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of  tho 
most  eminent  British  Poets,  tho  Publisher  hopes 
t0  8uPPIy  a want  long  felt  by  that  class  whom 
we  may  denominate  the  Reading  Public ; the 
want  of  easy  access  to  some  of  the  best  wri- 
tings in  the  English  language— such,  in  fact, 
as  have  become,  or  at  least,  whose  titles  have 
become  “Household  Words”  wherever  that 
language  is  spoken,  and  whose  sentiments  have 
been  admired  by  kindred  minds,  and  responded 
t0  by  minions  of  hearts,  wherever  the  Art  of 
Printing  is  known.  Of  such  this  collection  will 
mainIy  consist;  a“d  that  these  volumes  will 
be  admitted  at  once  as  favorite  companions 
alike  in  the  Parlor,  the  Library,  and  the  Bou- 
< doir,  admits  not  of  a doubt  on  the  part  of 
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BRITISH  CLASSICS 


THOMAS  WARTON. 

This  author  was  horn  in  1728,  and  educated  at  'Winches- 
ter school,  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  “Isis,” — a poem  by  Mason,  which  the  Oxonians 
considered  as  an  attack  on  their  Alma  Mater— it  was  an- 
swered by  Warton,  in  a poem  of  great  merit  andeleganco, 
called  the  “Triumph  of  Isis.”  In  1753  ho  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  for  ten  years,  and  in  his  lectures  ho 
evinced  his  abilities  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  acute 
critic.  In  1770  he  published  his  “ Theocritus,”  with  valu- 
able notes;  and,  one  year  after,  hi3  “Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,”  the  founder  of  his  college.  In  1774  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  “History  of  English  Poetry,”  and  in 
four  years  after  a second.  The  death  of  Wrhitehcad  in 
1785,  made  room  for  his  appointment  to  the  laureatship, 
and  tho  same  year  he  was  chosen  Camden  professor  of 
history.  His  last  publication  was  Milton's  poems,  with 
curious  notes,  illustrative  of  the  beauties  of  the  great 
poet.  He  was  seized  with  a paralytic  stroke  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1790,  and  died  the  following  day. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  ISIS. 

On  closing  Sowers  when  genial  gales  diffuse 
The  fragrant  tribute  of  refreshing  dews ; 

When  chants  the  milk-maid  at  her  balmy  pail, 
And  weary  reapers  whistle  o’er  the  vale  ; 
Charmed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  quiv’ring  shade, 
O’er  Isis’  willow-fringed  banks  I strayed  : 

And  calmly  musing  through  the  twilight  way, 

In  pensive  mood  I framed  the  Doric  lay. 

When  lo  ! from  opening  clouds  a golden  gleam 
Poured  sudden  splendors  o’er  the  shadowy  stream  ; 
And  from  the  wave  arose  its  guardian  queen, 
Known  by  her  sweeping  stole  of  glossy  green ; 
While  in  the  coral  crown  that  bound  her  brow 
Was  wove  the  Delphic  laurel’s  verdant  bough. 

As  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dimply  flood 
The  silver-slippered  virgin  lightly  trod  ; 

From  her  loose  hair  the  dropping  dew  she  press’d, 
And  thus  mine  ear  in  accents  mild  addressed : 

No  more,  my  son,  the  rural  reed  employ, 

Nor  trill  the  tinkling  strain  of  empty  joy ; 

No  more  thy  love-resounding  sonnets  suit 
To  notes  of  pastoral  pipe,  or  oaten  flute. 

For  hark  ! high-throned  on  yon  majestic  walls, 
To  the  dear  muse  afflicted  Freedom  calls  : 

When  freedom  calls,  and  Oxford  bid3  thee  sing, 
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Why  stays  thy  hand  to  strike  the  sounding  string  'l 
While  thus,  in  Freedom  s and  in  Phoebus’  spite, 
The  venal  sons  of  slavish  Cam  unite  ; 

To  shake  yon  towers  when  malice  rears  her  crest, 
Shall  all  my  sons  in  silence  idly  rest  1 
Still  sing,  O Cam,  your  favorite  freedom’s 
cause, 

Still  boast  of  freedom,  while  you  break  her  laws ; 
To  power  your  songs  of  gratulation  pay  ; 

To  courts  address  soft  flattery’s  servile  lay. 

What  though  your  gentle  Mason’s  plaintive  verse 
Has  hung  with  sweetest  wreaths  Museus’  herse  ; 
What  though  your  vaunted  bard’s  ingenuous  woe, 
Soft  as  my  stream,  in  tuneful  numbers  flow ; 

Yet  strove  his  muse,  by  fame  or  envy  led, 

To  tear  the  laurels  from  a sister’s  head  1 

Misguided  youth  ! with  rude  unclassic  rage 
To  blot  the  beauties  of  thy  whiter  page ; 

A rage  that  sullies  even  thy  guiltless  lays, 

And  blasts  the  vernal  bloom  of  half  thy  bay”. 

Let  * * * boast  the  patrons  of  her  name, 

Each  splendid  fool  of  fortune  and  of  fame : 

Still  of  preferment  let  her  shine  the  queen, 
Prolific  parent  of  each  bowing  dean  : 

Be  hers  each  prelate  of  the  pampered  cheek, 
Each  courtly  chaplain,  sanctified  and  sleek : 

Still  let  the  drones  of  her  exhaustless  hive 
On  rich  pluralities  supinely  thrive : 

Still  let  her  senates  titled  slaves  revere, 
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Nor  daro  to  know  the  patriot  from  the  peer ; 

No  longer  cnarmed  by  Virtue’s  lofty  song, 

Once  heard  sage  Milton’s  manly  tones  among, 
Where  Cam,  meandering  through  the  matted 
reeds, 

With  loitering  wTave  his  groves  of  laurel  feeds. 
’Tis  ours,  my  son,  to  deal  the  sacred  hay, 

Where  honor  calls,  and  justice  points  the  way ; 
To  wear  the  well-earned  wreath  that  merit  brings, 
And  snatch  a gift  beyond  the  reach  of  kings. 
Scorning  and  scorned  by  courts,  yon  muse’s  bower 
Still  nor  enjoys  nor  seeks  the  smile  of  power. 
Though  wakeful  vengeance  W'atch  my  crystal 
spring, 

Though  persecution  wave  her  iron  wing, 

And  o’er  yon  spiry  temples  as  she  flies, 

“These  destined  seats  be  mine,”  exulting  cries; 
Fortune’s  fair  smiles  on  Isis  still  attend  : 

And,  as  the  dews  of  gracious  heaven  descend 
Unasked,  unseen,  in  still  but  copious  showers, 
Her  stores  on  me  spontaneous  bounty  pours. 

See,  science  walks  with  recent  chaplets  crowned ; 
With  fancy’s  strain  my  fairy  shades  resound ; 

My  muse  divine  still  keeps  her  customed  state, 
The  mien  erect,  and  high  majestic  gait : 

Green  as  of  old  each  oliv’d  portal  smiles. 

And  still  the  graces  build  my  Grecian  piles  : 

My  Gothic  spires  in  ancient  glory  rise, 

And  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  rush  into  the  skies. 
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Even  late  when  Radcliffe’s  delegated  train 
Auspicious  shone  in  Isis’  happy  plain  ; 

When  yon  proud  dome,  fair  learning’s  amplest 
shrine, 

Beneath  its  attic  roofs  received  the  Nine  ; 

Was  rapture  mute,  or  ceased  the  glad  acclaim, 
To  Radcliffe  due,  and  Isis’  honored  name  1 
What  free-born  crowds  adorned  the  festive  day. 
Nor  blushed  to  wear  my  tributary  bay ! 

How  each  brave  breast  with  honest  ardors  heaved, 
When  Sheldon’s  fane  the  patriot  band  received ; 
While,  a3  we  loudly  hailed  the  chosen  few, 
Rome’s  awful  senate  rushed  upon  the  view. 

O may  the  day  in  latest  annals  shine, 

That  made  a Beaufort  and  a Harley  mine  : 

That  bade  them  leave  the  loftier  scene  awhile, 
The  pomp  of  guiltless  state,  the  patriot  toil, 

For  bleeding  Albion’s  aid  the  sage  design, 

To  hold  short  dalliance  with  the  tuneful  Nine. 
Then  music  left  her  silver  sphere  on  high, 

And  bore  each  strain  of  triumph  from  the  sky ; 
Swelled  the  loud  song,  and  to  my  chiefs  around 
Poured  the  full  peans  of  mellifluous  sound. 

My  Naiads  blythe  the  dying  accents  caught, 

And  listening  danced  beneath  their  pearly  grot : 
In  gentler  eddies  played  my  conscious  wave, 

And  all  my  reeds  their  softest  whispers  gave ; 
Each  lay  with  brighter  green  adorned  my  bowers, 
And  breathed  a fresher  fragrance  on  my  flowers, 
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Bat  lo  ! at  once  the  pealing  concerts  cease, 
And  crowded  theatres  are  hushed  in  peace. 

See,  on  yon  sage  how  all  attentive  stand, 

To  catch  his  parting  eye  and  waving  hand. 

Hark  ! he  begins,  with  ail  a Tully’s  art, 

To  pour  the  dictates  of  a Cato’s  heart. 

Skilled  to  pronounce  what  noblest  thoughts  in- 
spire, 

He  blends  the  speaker’s  with  the  patriot’s  fire  ; 
Bold  to  conceive,  nor  timorous  to  conceal, 

What  Britons  dare  to  think  he  dares  to  tell. 

’Tis  his  alike  the  ear  and  eye  to  charm, 

To  win  with  action,  and  with  sense  to  warm. 
Untaught  in  flowery  periods  to  dispense 
The  lulling  sounds  of  sweet  impertinence  : 

In  frowns  or  smiles  he  gains  an  equal  prize, 

Nor  meanly  fears  to  fall,  nor  creeps  to  rise  ; 

Bids  happier  days  to  Albion  be  restored, 

Bids  ancient  justice  rear  her  radiant  sword ; 

From  me.  as  from  my  country,  claims  applause, 
And  makes  an  Oxford’s  a Britannia’s  cause. 

While  arms  like  these  my  steadfast  sages  wield. 
While  mine  is  truth’s  impenetrable  shield  ; 

Say,  shall  the  puny  champion  fondly  dare 
To  wage  with  force  like  this  scholastic  war! 

Still  vainly  scribble  on  with  pert  pretence, 

With  all  the  rage  of  pedant  impotence  1 
Say,  shall  I foster  this  domestic  pest, 

This  parricide,  that  wounds  a mother’s  breast  ? 
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Thus  in  some  gallant  ship,  that  long  has  bore 
Britain’s  victorious  cross  from  shore  to  shore, 

By  chance,  beneath  her  close  sequestered  cells 
Some  low-born  worm,  a lurking  mischief  dwells; 
Eats  his  blind  way,  and  saps  with  secret  guile 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  floating  pile. 

In  vain  the  forest  lent  its  stateliest  pride, 

Reared  her  tall  mast,  and  framed  her  knotty  side  ; 
The  martial  thunder’s  rage  in  vain  she  stood, 
With  every  conflict  of  the  stormy  flood ; 

More  sure  the  reptile’s  little  arts  devour 
Than  wars,  or  waves,  or  Eurus’  wint’ry  power. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanes  sublime, 

Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time  ! 

Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence, 

At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defence ; 

Ye  cloisters  pale,  that  lengthening  to  the  sight, 
To  contemplation,  step  by  step,  invite ; 

Ye  high-arched  walks,  where  oft  the  whispers 
clear 

Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet’s  ear ; 

Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 
Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praise ; 

Lo ! your  lov’d  Isis,  from  the  bordering  vale, 
With  all  a mother’s  fondness  bids  you  hail ' 
Hail,  Oxford,  hail ! of  all  that’s  good  and  great, 
Of  all  that’s  fair,  the  guardian  and  the  seat ; 
Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  generous  aim, 
By  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame  ! 
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Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  liberty, 

As  Athen’s  learned,  as  Lacedemon  free  ! 

Even  now,  confessed  to  my  adoring  eyes, 

In  awful  ranks  thy  gifted  sons  arise. 

Tuning  to  knightly  tale  his  British  reeds, 

Thy  genuine  bards  immortal  Chaucer  leads  : 

His  hoary  head  o’erlooks  the  gazing  quire, 

And  beams  on  all  around  celestial  fire. 

With  graceful  step  see  Addison  advance. 

The  sweetest  child  of  attic  elegance  : 

See  Chillingworth  the  depths  of  doubt  explore, 
And  Selden  ope  the  rolls  of  ancient  lore  : 

To  all  but  his  beloved  embrace  denied, 

See  Locke  lead  reason,  his  majestic  brido  : 

See  Hammond  pierce  religion’s  golden  mine, 

And  spread  the  treasured  stores  of  truth  divine. 

All  who  to  Albion  gave  the  arts  of  peace, 

And  blest  the  labors  planned  of  lettered  ease  ; 
Who  taught  with  truth,  or  with  persuasion  moved, 
Who  soothed  with  numbers,  or  with  sense  im- 
proved ; 

Who  ranged  the  powers  of  reason,  or  refined 
All  that  adorned  or  harmonized  the  mind  ; 

Each  priest  of  health,  that  mixed  the  balmly 
bowl, 

To  rear  frail  man,  and  stay  the  fleeting  soul ; 

All  crowd  around,  and,  echoing  to  the  sky, 

Hail,  Oxford,  hail ! with  filial  transport  cry. 

And  see  yon  sapient  train  J with  liberal  aim, 
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’Twas  theirs  new  plans  of  liberty  to  frame ; 

And  on  the  gothic  gloom  of  slavish  sway 
To  shed  the  dawn  of  intellectual  day. 

With  wild  debate  each  musing  feature  glows, 
And  well-weighed  counsels  mark  their  meaning 
brows. 

“ Lo  ! these  the  leaders  of  thy  patriot  line,” 

A Raleigh,  Hamden,  and  a Somers  shine. 

These  from  thy  source  the  bold  contagion  caught, 
Their  future  sons  the  great  example  taught: 
While  in  each  youth  the  hereditary  flame 
Still  blazes,  unextinguished,  and  the  same  ! 

Nor  all  the  tasks  of  thoughtful  peace  engage, 
’Tis  thine  to  form  the  hero  as  the  sage. 

I see  the  sable-suited  prince  advance 
With  lilies  crowned,  the  spoils  of  bleeding  Franco, 
Edward.  The  muses  in  yon  cloister’s  shade 
Bound  on  his  maiden  thigh  the  martial  blade  : 
Bade  him  the  steel  for  British  freedom  draw  ;■ 
And  Oxford  taught  the  deeds  that  Cressy  saw. 

And  see,  great  father  of  the  sacred  band, 

The  patriot  king  before  me  seems  to  stand. 

He  by  the  bloom  of  this  gay  vale  beguiled, 

That  cheered  with  lively  green  the  shaggy  wild, 
Hither  of  yore,  forlorn  forgotten  maid, 

The  muse  in  prattling  infancy  conveyed ; 

From  Vandal  rage  the  helpless  virgin  bore, 

And  fixed  her  cradle  on  my  friendly  shore : 

Soon  grew  the  maid  beneath  his  fostering  hand, 
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Soon  streamed  her  blessings  o’er  the  enlightened 
land. 

Though  simple  was  the  dome,  where  first  to  dwell 
She  deigned,  and  rude  her  early  Saxon  cell, 

Lo  ! now  she  holds  her  state  in  sculptured  bowers. 
And  proudly  lifts  to  heaven  her  hundred  towers. 
’Twas  Alfred  first,  with  letters  and  with  laws, 
Adorned,  as  he  advanced,  his  country’s  cause  : 
He  bade  relent  the  Briton’s  stubborn  soul, 

And  soothed  to  soft  society’s  control 
A rough  untutored  age.  With  raptured  eye 
Elate  he  views  his  laureled  progeny  : 

Serene  he  smiles  to  find,  that  not  in  vain 
He  formed  the  rudiments  of  learning’s  reign : 
Himself  he  marks  in  each  ingenuous  breast, 
With  all  the  founder  in  the  race  expressed ; 
Conscious  he  sees  fair  freedom  still  survive 
In  yon  bright  domes,  ill-fated  fugitive  ! 
(Glorious,  as  when  the  goddess  poured  the  beam 
Unsullied  on  his  ancient  diadem,) 

Well  pleased,  that  at  his  own  Pierian  springs 
She  rests  her  weary  feet,  and  plumes  her  wings ; 
That  here  at  last  she  takes  her  destined  stand, 
Here  deigns  to  linger  ere  she  leave  the  land. 
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THE  SUICIDE. 

Beneath  the  beech,  whose  branches  bare 
Smit  with  the  lightning’s  vivid  glare, 

O’erhang  the  craggy  road, 

And  whistle  hollow  as  they  wave ; 

Within  a solitary  grave, 

A wretched  suicide  holds  his  accursed  abode. 

Lowered  the  grim  morn,  in  murky  dies, 

Damp  mists  involved  the  scowling  skies, 

And  dimmed  the  struggling  day  ; 

As  by  the  brook  that  lingering  laves 
Yon  rush-grown  moor  with  sable  waves, 

Full  of  the  dark  resolve  he  took  his  sullen  way. 

I marked  his  desultory  pace, 

His  gestures  strange,  and  varying  face, 

With  many  a muttered  sound ; 

And  ah  ! too  late  aghast  I viewed 
Tho  reeking  blade,  the  hand  embrued : 

He  fell,  and  groaning  grasped  in  agony  the  ground 

Full  many  a melancholy  night 
He  watched  the  slow  return  of  light ; 

And  sought  the  powers  of  sleep, 

To  spread  a momentary  calm 
O’er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  balm 
Of  bland  oblivion’s  dews  his  burning  eyes  to  steep. 
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Full  oft,  unknowing  and  unknown, 

He  wore  his  endless  noons  alone, 

Amid  the  autumnal  wood : 

Oft  was  he  wont,  in  hasty  fit, 

Abrupt  the  social  board  to  quit, 

And  gaze  with  eager  glance  upon  the  tumbling 
flood. 

Beck’ning  the  wretch  to  torments  new, 

Despair,  for  ever  in  his  view, 

A spectre  pale,  appeared ; 

While,  as  the  shades  of  eve  arose 
And  brought  the  day’s  unwelcome  close, 

More  horrible  and  huge  her  giant-shape  she  reared. 

“ Is  this,”  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 

“ Is  this  the  youth,  whose  genius  high 
Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme  1 
Whose  bosom  mild  tho  favoring  Muse 
Had  stored  with  all  her  ample  views, 

Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  and  purposes  sublime  1” 

Ah  ! from  the  muse  that  bosom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  beguiled, 

To  strike  the  deathful  blow  : 

She  filled  his  soft  ingenuous  mind 
With  many  a feeling  too  refined, 

And  roused  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakeful  sense  cf 

woe. 
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Though  doomed  hard  penury  to  prove, 

And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  love  ; 

To  griefs  congenial  prone, 

More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 

While  misery’s  form  hi3  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o’er  his  earthly  tomb 
The  baleful  nightshade’s  lurid  bloom 
To  drop  its  deadly  dew  : 

Nor,  oh ! forbid  the  twisted  thorn, 

That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn, 

With  spring’s  green-swelling  buds  to  vegetate 
anew. 


What  though  no  marble-piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desolated  dust, 

With  speaking  sculpture  wrought  1 
Pity  shall  woo  the  weeping  Nine 
To  build  a visionary  shrine, 

Hung  with  unfading  flowers,  from  fairy  regions 
brought. 

What  though  refused  each  chanted  right  1 
Here  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 
To  touch  the  shadowy  shell : 

And  Petrarch’s  harp  that  wept  the  doom 
Of  Laura,  lost  in  early  bloom, 

In  melancholy  tones  shall  ring  his  pensive  knell. 
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To  soothe  a lone,  unhallowed  shade. 

This  votive  dirge  sad  duty  paid, 

Within  an  ivied  nook : 

Sudden  the  half-sunk  orb  of  day 
More  radiant  shot  its  parting  ray, 

And  thus  a cherub-voice  my  charmed  attention 
took: 

££  Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praise  ; 

Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  specious  lays 
Tho  wreath  of  glory  twine  : • 

In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vest  to  flow, 

Unless  truth’s  matron-hand  the  floating  folds 
confine. 

“ Just  Heaven,  man’s  fortitude  to  prove. 
Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 
The  tribes  of  hell-born  woe  : 

Yet  the  same  power  that  wisely  sends 
Life’s  fiercest  ills,  indulgent  lends 
Religion’s  golden  shield  to  break  the  embattled 
foe. 

££  Her  aid  divine  had  lulled  to  rest 
Yon  foul  self-murderer’s  throbbing  breast, 

And  stay’d  the  rising  storm  : 

Had  bade  the  sun  of  hope  appear 
To  gild  the  darkened  hemisphere, 
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And  give  the  wonted  bloom  to  nature’s  blasted 
form. 

“Vain  man  ! ’tis  Heaven’s  prerogative 
To  take,  what  first  it  deign’d  to  give, 

Thy  tributary  breath  : 

In  awful  expectation  placed, 

Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste 
To  pluck  from  God’s  right  hand  his  instruments 
of  death.” 


JOHN  DRYDEN . 

This  distinguished  scholar  and  poet  was  horn  the  9th  of 
August,  1631,  and  educated  at  Westminster,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  where  he  early  gave  proof  of  superior 
poetical  powers.  His  poems  prove  him  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  country,  and  his  character  as  a prose  writer 
is  equally  as  well  established.  Congreve  says,  No  man 
has  written  in  any  language,  so  much  and  so  various  mat- 
ter, and  in  so  various  manners,  so  well.  This  eminent 
man  died  the  1st  of  May,  1761. 

ALEXANDER’S  FEAST. 

’Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won, 

By  Philip’s  warlike  son : 

Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne : 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around ; 
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Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound: 
So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown’d. 
The  lovety  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a blooming  eastern  bride, 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride  : 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ; 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 

With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre  : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 

The  song  began  from  Jove ; 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 

Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love  ! 

A dragon’s  fiery  form  belied  the  god : 

Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  faii^Olympia  press’d  ; 

And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled, 

And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a sovereign  of 
the  world. 

The  list’ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 

A present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
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Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung ; 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  young  : 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ; 
Flushed  with  a purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  ; he  comes,  he 
comes ! 

Bacchus  ever  fair  and  young 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 

Bacchus’  blessings  are  a treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier’s  pleasure : 

Kich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth’d  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ; and  thrice  he 
slew  the  slain. 

The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 

And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied, 

Chang’d  his  mind,  and  check’d  his  pride. 
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He  chose  a mournful  muse. 

Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a fate. 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 

And  weltering  in  his  blood ; 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 

On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 

With  not  a friend  to  close  his  eyes, 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 

And  now  and  then  a sigh  he  stole  ; 

And  tears  began  to  bow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 

’Twas  but  a kindred  sound  to  move ; 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 

Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 

Honor  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  oh  think  it  worth  enjoying  ! 
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Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  love  was  crown’d,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

Gazed  on  the  fair  who  caused  his  care, 

And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again. 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 

And  louder  yet,  and  yet  a louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him,  like  a rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark  ! hark ! the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head, 

As  awaked  from  the  dead, 

And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries; 

See  the  Furies  arise, 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear ! 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 

And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a ghastly  band, 

Each  a torch  in  his  hand ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 
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Give  the  vengeance  clue 
To  the  valiant  crew : 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  ! 

Kow  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 

And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  ! 

The  princes  applaud,  with  a furious  joy; 

And  the  king  seized  a flambeau,  with  zeal  to  de- 
stroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 

While  organs  j7et  were  mute ; 

Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 

With  Nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  be- 
fore. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 
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CHRISTOPHER  SMART. 

This  eccentric  genius  wa3  born  in  1722,  at  Shipbourne,  in 
Kent.  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord  Barnard,  (after- 
ward Earl  of  Darlington.)  Through  the  patronage  and 
influence  of  this  nobleman,  he  was  admitted  at  Pembroke 
Kail,  Cambridge.  After  encountering  numerous  vicisitudes 
and  sufferings,  he  was  at  length  confined  in  a madhouso> 
where  he  wrote  his  “ Song  to  David,”  a poem  containing 
passages  of  considerable  power  and  sublimity,  and  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture. It  was  principally  written  upon  the  v/alls  of  his 
prison.  He  was  subsequently  released  from  confinement, 
but  his  evil  genius  pursuing  him,  he  was  shortly  after- 
ward  arrested  for  debt,  and  committed  to  the  King’s 
Bench  prison,  where  he  died,  in  1770. 


SONG  TO  DAVID. 

O 'Thou,  that  sit’st  upon  a throno, 
With  harp  of  high,  majestic  tone, 

To  praise  the  King  of  kings  : 

And  voice  of  heaven,  ascending  swell, 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel, 
Clear  as  a clarion  rings  : 

To  bless  each  valley,  grove,  and  coast, 
And  charm  the  cherubs  to  the  post 
Of  gratitude  in  throngs  ; 

To  keep  the  days  on  Zion’s  Mount, 
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And  send  the  year  to  his  account, 

With  dances  and  with  songs : 

O servant  of  God’s  holiest  charge, 

The  minister  of  praise  at  large, 

Which  thou  mayst  now  receive ; 

From  thy  blest  mansion  hail  and  hear, 
From  topmost  eminence  appear 
To  this  the  wreath  I weave. 

Great,  valiant,  pious,  good,  and  clean, 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene 
Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise  ! 
Bright  effluence  of  exceeding  grace ; 

Best  man ! the  swiftness  and  the  race, 
The  peril  and  the  prize  ! 

Great — from  the  lustre  of  his  crown. 
From  Samuel’s  horn,  and  God’s  renown, 
Which  is  the  people’s  voice ; 

For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  van, 
Applauded  and  embraced  the  man — 

The  man  of  God’s  own  choice. 

Valiant — the  word,  and  up  he  rose ; 

The  fight — he  triumphed  o’er  the  foes 
Whom  God’s  just  laws  abhor ; 

And,  armed  in  gallant  faith,  he  took 
Against  the  boaster,  from  the  brook, 

The  weapons  of  the  war. 
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Pious — magnificent  and  grand, 

’Twas  he  the  famous  temple  planned, 
(The  seraph  in  his  soul :) 

Foremost  to  give  the  Lord  his  dues, 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  news, 
And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good — from  Jehudah’s  genuine  vein, 
From  God’s  best  nature,  good  in  grain, 
His  aspect  and  his  heart : 

To  pity,  to  forgive,  to  save, 

Witness  En-gedi’s  conscious  cave, 

And  Shimei’s  blunted  dart. 

Clean — if  perpetual  prayer  be  pure, 
And  love,  which  could  itself  inure 
To  fasting  and  to  fear — 

Clean  in  his  gestures,  hands,  and  feet, 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  dance  complete, 
To  play  the  sword  and  spear. 

Sublime — invention  ever  young, 

Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongue, 
To  God  the  eternal  theme  ; 

Notes  from  yon  exaltations  caught, 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought, 

O’er  meaner  strains  supreme. 

Contemplative — on  God  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  above  the  six 
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The  Sabbath-day  he  blest ; 

’Twas  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest  pruned, 
And  heavenly  melancholy  tuned, 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene — to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace, 
Remembering  when  he  watched  the  fleece. 
How  sweetly  Kidron  purled — 

To  further  knowledge,  silence  vice, 

And  plant  perpetual  paradise, 

When  God  had  calmed  the  world. 

Strong — in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 
In  sempiternal  night ; 

And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 
To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant — in  love  to  God,  the  Truth, 

Age,  manhood,  infancy,  and  youth — 

To  Jonathan  his  friend 
Constant,  beyond  the  verge  of  death ; 

And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth, 

His  endless  fame  attend. 

Pleasant — and  various  as  the  year ; 

Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer, 

Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  boy ; 
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In  armor,  or  in  ephod  clad, 

His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad ; 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise — in  recovery  from  his  fall, 

Whence  rose  his  eminence  o’er  all, 

Of  all  the  most  reviled  ; 

The  light  of  Israel  in  his  ways, 

Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  counsel  to  his  child. 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verse, 

Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pierce. 
For  all  the  pangs  that  rage  ; 

Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom, 

The  more  than  Michal  of  his  bloom. 

The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  God — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things — the  stupendous  force 
On  which  all  strength  depends ; 

From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes, 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprise 
Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

Angels — their  ministry  and  meed, 

Which  to  and  fro  with  blessings  speed, 

Or  with  their  citterns  wait ; 

Where  Michael,  with  his  millions,  bows, 
IT— o 
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Where  dwells  the  seraph  and  his  spouse, 
The  cherub  and  her  mate. 

Of  man — the  semblance  and  effect 
Of  God  and  love — the  saint  elect 
For  infinite  applause — 

To  rule  the  land,  and  briny  broad. 

To  be  laborious  in  his  laud, 

And  heroes  in  his  cause. 

The  world — the  clustering  spheres  he  made, 
The  glorious  light,  th9  soothing  shade, 

Dale,  champaign,  grove,  and  hill ; 

The  multitudinous  abyss, 

Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill . 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowers — of  virtuous  root ; 
Gem  yielding  blossom,  yielding  fruit, 

Choice  gums  and  precious  balm  ; 

Bies3  ye  the  nosegay  in  the  vale, 

And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  gale 
Enrich  the  thankful  psalm. 

Of  fowl — e’en  every  beak  and  wing 
Which  cheer  the  winter,  hail  the  spring, 
That  live  in  peace,  or  prey ; 

They  that  make  music,  or  that  mock, 

The  quail,  the  brave  domestic  cock. 

The  raven,  swan,  and  jay. 
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Of  fishes — every  sizo  and  shape, 
Which  nature  frames  of  light  escape, 
Devouring  man  to  shun  : 

The  shells  arc  in  the  wealthy  deep, 
The  shoak  upon  the  surface  leap, 
And  love  the  glancing  sun. 


Of  beasts — the  beaver  plods  his  task  ; 
While  the  sleek  tigers  roll  and  bask, 

Nor  yet  the  shades  arouse ; 

Her  cave  the  mining  .coney  scoops  ; 

Where  o’er  the  mead  the  mountain  stoops. 
The  kids  exult  and  browse. 


Of  gems — their  virtue  and  their  price, 
Which,  hid  in  earth  from  man’s  device. 

Their  darts  of  lustre  sheath  ; 

The  jasper  of  the  master’s  stamp, 

The  topaz  blazing  like  a lamp, 

Among  the  mines  beneath. 


Blest  was  rhe  tenderness  he  felt, 

When  to  his  graceful  harp  he  knelt. 
And  did  for  audience  call ; 

When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  quelled, 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 
The  frantic  throes  of  Saul. 
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His  furious  foes  no  more  maligned 
As  he  such  melody  divined, 

And  sense  and  soul  detained ; 

Now  striking  strong,  now  soothing  soft, 

He  sent  the  godly  sounds  aloft, 

Or  in  delight  refrained. 

When  up  to  heaven  his  thoughts  he  piled, 
From  fervent  lips  fair  Michal  smiled, 

As  blush  to  blush  she  stood ; 

And  chose  herself  the  queen,  and  gave 
Her  utmost  from  her  heart — 4 so  brave, 

And  plays  his  hymns  so  good.5 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  are  seven, 

Which  stand  from  earth  to  topmost  heaven  ; 

His  wisdom  drew  the  plan  ; 

His  Word  accomplished  the  design, 

From  brightest  gem  to  deepest  mine, 

From  Christ  enthroned  to  man. 

Alpha,  the  cause  of  causes,  first 
In  station,  fountain,  whence  the  burst 
Of  light  and  blaze  of  day ; 

Whence  bold  attempt,  and  brave  advance, 
Havo  motion,  life,  and  ordinance, 

And  heaven  itself  its  stay. 

Gamma  supports  the  glorious  arch 
On  which  angelic  legions  march, 
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And  is  with  sapphires  paved ; 

Thence  the  fleet  clouds  are  sent  adrift, 

And  thence  the  painted  folds  that  lift 
The  crimson  veil,  are  waved. 

Eta  with  living  sculpture  breathes. 

With  verdant  carvings,  flowery  wreathes 
Of  never-wasting  bloom ; 

In  strong  relief  his  goodly  base 
All  instruments  of  labor  grace, 

The  trowel,  spade,  and  loom. 

Next  Theta  stands  to  the  supreme — 

Who  formed  in  number,  sign,  and  scheme, 
The  illustrious  lights  that  are ; 

And  one  addressed  his  saffron  robe, 

And  one,  clad  in  a silver  globe, 

Held  rule  with  every  star. 

Iota’s  tuned  to  choral  hymns 
Of  those  that  fly,  while  he  that  swims 
In  thankful  safety  lurks  ; 

And  foot,  and  chapitre,  and  niche, 

The  various  histories  enrich 
Of  God’s  recorded  works. 

Sigma  presents  the  social  droves 
With  him  that  solitary  roves, 

And  man  of  all  the  chief ; 
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Fair  on  v/kose  face,  and  stately  frame, 
Did  God  impress  kis  hallowed  name, 
For  ocular  belief. 

Omega  ! greatest  and  tke  best, 

Stands  sacred  to  tke  day  of  rest, 

For  gratitude  and  tkougkt ; 

Which  blessed  tke  world  upon  kis  pole, 
And  gave  tke  universe  kis  goal, 

And  closed  tke  infernal  draugkt. 

O David,  sckolar  of  tke  Lord ! 

Suck  is  tky  science,  wkence  reward, 
And  infinite  degree  ; 

O strengtk,  O sweetness,  lasting  ripe  ! 
God’s  karp  tky  symbol,  and  thy  type 
The  lion  and  tke  bee  ! 

There  is  but  One  who  ne’er  rebelled, 
But  One  by  passion  unimpelled, 

By  pleasures  unenticed ; 

He  from  himself  kis  semblance  sent. 
Grand  object  of  kis  own  content, 

And  saw  the  God  in  Christ. 

Tell  them,  I Am,  Jehovah  said 
To  Moses ; while  earth  heard  in  dread, 
And,  smitten  to  tke  heart, 

At  once  above,  beneath,  around, 
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All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  O Lord,  Thou  Art. 

Thou  art — to  give  and  to  oonfirm, 

For  each  his  talent  and  his  term ; 

All  flesh  thy  bounties  share  : 

Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  brother  fool ; 

The  porches  of  the  Cristian  school 
Are  meekness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Open  and  naked  of  offence, 

Man’s  made  of  mercy,  soul,  and  sense  : 

God  armed  the  snail  and  wilk  ; 

Be  good  to  him  that  pulls  thy  plough  ; 

Due  food  and  care,  due  rest  allow 
For  her  that  yields  thee  milk. 

Rise  up  before  the  hoary  head, 

And  God’s  benign  commandment  dread. 
Which  says  thou  shalt  not  die  : 

1 Not  as  I will,  but  as  thou  wilt,’ 

Prayed  He,  whose  conscience  knew  no  guilt ; 
With  whose  bless’d  pattern  vie. 

Use  all  thy  passions ! — love  is  thine, 

And  joy  and  jealousy  divine  ; 

Thine  hope’s  eternal  fort, 

And  care  thy  leisure  to  disturb, 

With  fear  concupiscence  to  curb, 

And  rapture  to  transport. 
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Act  simply,  as  occasion  asks ; 

Put  mellow  wine  in  seasoned  casks ; 

Till  not  with  ass  and  bull : 

Remember  thy  baptismal  bond ; 

Keep  from  commixtures  foul  and  fond, 

Nor  work  thy  flax  with  wool. 

Distribute ; pay  the  Lord  his  tithe, 

And  make  the  widow’s  heart-strings  blithe  ; 

Resort  with  those  that  weep  : 

As  you  from  all  and  each  expect, 

For  all  and  each  thy  love  direct, 

And  render  as  you  reap. 


The  slander  and  its  bearer  spurn, 

And  propagating  praise  sojourn 
To  make  thy  welcome  last ; 

Turn  from  old  Adam  to  the  New  : 

By  hope  futurity  pursue  : 

Look  upwards  to  the  past. 

Control  thine  eye,  salute  success, 

Honor  the  wiser,  happier  bless, 

And  for  thy  neighbor  feel  ; 

Grutch  not  of  Mammon  and  his  leaven, 
Work  emulation  up  to  heaven 
By  knowledge  and  by  zeal. 
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O David,  highest  in  the  list 
Of  worthies,  on  God’s  ways  insist, 
The  genuine  word  repeat ! 

Fain  are  the  documents  of  men. 
And  vain  the  flourish  of  the  pen 
That  keeps  the  fool’s  conceit. 


Praise  above  all — for  praise  prevails ; 

Heap  up  the  measure,  load  the  scales, 

And  good  to  goodness  add : 

The  generous  soul  her  Saviour  aids, 

But  peevish  obloquy  degrades ; 

The  Lord  is  great  and  glad. 

For  Adoration  all  the  ranks 
Of  angels  yield  eternal  thanks, 

And  David  in  the  midst ; 

With  God’s  good  poor,  which  last  and  least 
In  man’s  esteem,  thou  to  thy  feast, 

O blessed  bridegroom,  bidst. 

For  Adoration  seasons  change, 

And  order,  truth,  and  beauty  range, 
Adjust,  attract,  and  fill : 

The  grass  the  polyanthus  checks  ; 

And  polished  porphyry  reflects, 

By  the  descending  rill. 
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Rich  almonds  color  to  the  prime 
For  Adoration ; tendrils  climb, 

• And  fruit-trees  pledge  their  gems  ; 

And  Ivis,  with  her  gorgeous  vest, 

Builds  for  her  eggs  her  cunning  nest, 

And  bell-flowers  bow  their  stems. 

With  vinous  syrup  cedars  spout ; 

From  rocks  pure  honey  gushing  out, 

For  Adoration  springs: 

All  scenes  of  painting  crowd  the  map 
Of  nature ; to  the  mermaid’s  pap 
The  scaled  infant  clings. 

The  spotted  ounce  and  playsome  cubs 
Run  rustling  ’mongst  the  flowering  shrubs, 
And  lizards  feed  the  moss  ; 

For  Adoration  beasts  embark, 

While  waves  upholding  halcyon’s  ark 
No  longer  roar  and  toss. 


While  Israel  sits  beneath  his  fig, 

With  coral  root  and  amber  sprig 
The  weaned  adventurer  sports ; 
Where  to  the  palm  the  jasmine  cleaves, 
For  Adoration  ’mong  the  leaves 
The  gale  his  peace  reports. 
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Increasing  days  their  reign  exalt, 
Nor  in  the  pink  and  mottled  vault 
The  opposing  spirits  tilt ; 

And  by  the  coasting  reader  3pied, 
The  silverlings  and  crusions  glide 
For  Adoration  gilt. 


For  Adoration  ripening  canes. 

And  cocoa’s  purest  milk  detains 
The  western  pilgrim’s  staff ; 

Where  rain  in  clasping  boughs  enclosed, 
And  vines  with  oranges  disposed. 
Embower  the  social  laugh. 


Now  labor  his  reward  receives, 

For  Adoration  counts  his  sheaves 
To  peace,  her  bounteous  prince ; 
The  nect’rine  his  strong  tint  imbibes. 
And  apples  of  ten  thousand  tribes. 
And  quick  peculiar  quince. 


The  wealthy  crops  of  whitening  rice 
’Mongst  thyine  woods  and  groves  of  spice, 
For  Adoration  grow ; 

And,  marshalled  in  the  fenced  land. 

The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand, 
Where  wild  carnations  blow. 
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The  laurels  with  the  winter  strive ; 

The  crocus  burnishes  alive 
Upon  the  snow-clad  earth : 

For  Adoration  myrtles  stay 
To  keep  the  garden  from  dismay, 

And  bless  the  sight  from  dearth. 

The  pheasant  shows  his  pompous  neck ; 
And  ermine,  jealous  of  a speck. 

With  fear  eludes  offence : 

The  sable,  with  his  glossy  pride. 

For  Adoration  is  descried, 

Where  frosts  the  wave  condense. 


The  cheerful  holly,  pensive  yew, 

And  holy  thorn,  their  trim  renew ; 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  nuts  : 

All  creatures  batten  o’er  their  stores, 
And  careful  nature  all  her  doors 
For  Adoration  shuts. 


For  Adoration,  David’s  Psalms 
Lift  up  the  heart  to  deeds  of  alms ; 

And  he,  who  kneels  and  chants. 
Prevails  his  passions  to  control, 
Finds  meat  and  medicine  to  the  soul, 
Which  for  translation  pants. 
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For  Adoration,  beyond  match, 

The  scholar  bulfinch  aims  to  catch 
The  soft  flute’s  ivory  touch ; 
And,  careless,  on  the  hazel  spray 
The  daring  redbreast  keeps  at  bay 
The  damsel’s  greedy  clutch. 


F or  Adoration,  in  the  skies, 

The  Lord’s  philosopher  espies 
The  dog,  the  ram,  and  rose  ; 
The  planet’s  ring,  Orion’s  sword  ; 
Nor  is  his  greatness  less  adored 
In  the  vile  worm  that  glows. 


For  Adoration  on  the  strings 
The  western  breezes  work  their  "wings, 
The  captive  ear  to  soothe — 

Hark  ! ’tis  a voice — how  still,  and  small- 
That  makes  the  cataracts  to  fall, 

Or  bids  the  sea  be  smooth  ! 


For  Adoration,  incense  comes 
From  bezoar,  and  Arabian  gums, 
And  from  the  civet’s  fur  : 

But  as  for  prayer,  or  e’er  it  faints, 
Far  better  is  the  breath  of  saints 
Than  galbanum  or  myrrh. 
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For  Adoration,  from  the  down 
Of  damsons  to  the  anana’s  crown, 
God  sends  to  tempt  the  taste  ; 

And  while  the  luscious  zest  invites 
The  sense,  that  in  the  scene  delights, 
Commands  desire  be  chaste. 

For  Adoration,  all  the  paths 
Of  grace  are  open,  all  the  baths 
Of  purity  refresh ; 

And  all  the  rays  of  glory  beam 
To  deck  the  man  of  God’s  esteem, 
Who  triumphs  o’er  the  ilesh. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 
Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  find  a home  ; 

And  on  his  olives  perch : 

The  swallow  also  dwells  with  thee, 

O man  of  God’s  humility, 

Within  his  Saviour’s  Church. 


Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes, 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes  ; 

Sweet  Hermon’s  fragrant  air  : 
Sweet  is  the  lily’s  silver  bell, 

And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers  smell 
That  watch  for  early  prayer. 
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Sweet  the  young  nurse,  with  love  intense, 
Which  smiles  o’er  sleeping  innoeenco  ; 

Sweet  when  the  lost  arrive : 

Sweet  the  musician’s  ardor  beats, 

While  his  vague  mind’s  in  quest  of  sweets, 
The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 


Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove, 
Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord  ; 
Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued, 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude, 
Respired  unto  the  .Lord. 


Strong  is  the  hor3e  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede, 
Which  makes  at  once  his  game : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground  ; 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound 
Shoots  xiphias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a coal 
His  eyeball — like  a bastion’s  mole 
His  chest  against  the  foes : 

Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail, 

Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 
Emerges  as  ho  goes. 
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But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air, 
And  in  the  sea  the  naan  of  prayer, 
And  far  beneath  the  tide  : 

And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  seek  is  find, 
Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale  ; 
Beauteous  the  multitudes  in  mail, 
Ranked  arms,  and  crested  heads ; 
Beauteous  the  garden’s  umbrage  mild. 
Walk,  water,  meditated  wild, 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds. 


Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn  ; 

And  beauteous  when  the  veil’s  withdrawn, 
The  virgin  to  her  spouse  : 

Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled, 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  they  build 
Their  heart-directed  vows. 


Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  these, 
The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees, 

For  his  momentous  trust ; 

With  wish  of  infinite  conceit, 

For  man,  beast,  mute,  the  small  and  great, 
And  prostrate  dust  to  dust. 
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Precious  the  bounteous  widow’s  mite  ; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight, 
The  largess  from  the  churl : 
Precious  the  ruby’s  blushing  blaze, 
And  alba’s  blest  imperial  rays, 

And  pure  cerulean  pearl. 


Precious  the  penitential  tear  ; 

And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere  ; 

Acceptable  to  God : 

And  precious  are  the  winning  flowers, 
In  gladsomes  Israel’s  feast  of  bowers, 
Bound  on  the  hallowed  sod. 


More  precious  that  diviner  part 
Of  David,  e’en  the  Lord’s  own  heart, 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new : 

In  all  things  where  it  was  intent, 

In  all  extremes,  in  each  event, 
Proof-answering  true  to  true. 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career  ; 

Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear ; 

Glorious  the  comet’s  train: 

Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm ; 

Glorious  the  Almighty’s  stretched-out  arm  ; 
Glorious  the  enraptured  main  : 
ii— 4 
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Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God’s  the  theme ; 

Glorious  the  thunder’s  roar : 

Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den ; 

Glorious  the  catholic  Amen ; 

Glorious  the  martyr’s  gore  : 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down, 

By  meekness  called  thy  Son ; 

Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed, 

And  now  the  matchless  deed’s  achieved, 
Determined,  Dared,  and  Done. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

Ii*  a work  so  limited  as  this,  where  the  subject  of  a great 
poet's  life  and  genius  cannot  be  fully  or  properly  treated, 
it  becomes  of  infinite  more  grace  to  say  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, lest  we  insult,  by  impertinent  comments,  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  Milton,  of  all  the  poets  of  modern 
time,  inferior  only  to  Shakspeare,  was  born  in  London, 
December  9,  1608.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  school, 
and  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  had  written  his  “Hymn  on  the  Nativity,”  which 
gave  ample  proof  that  a great  and  new  light  was  about 
to  rise  on  English  poetry.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
republican  party,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an 
active  opponent  of  the  monarchy.  His  writings  began  to 
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attract  universal  attention,  and  he  was  acknowledged  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  as  a poet  of  wonderful  powers.  Ilis 
“Paradise  Lost”  establishes  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  British  literature;  “and  in  the  ranks  of 
immortality  he  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Ho- 
mer, of  Virgil,  and  of  Tasso.”  He  became  blind  in  1652, 
so  that  his  great  work,  commenced  in  1658,  must  have 
been  composed  in  impenetrable  darkness.  He  died  in 
November,  1674. 


HYMN  ON  THE  NATIVITY. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manager  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 

Had  doff’d  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize  : 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woes  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw : 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker’s  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 
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Bat  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey’d  Peace  ; 

She,  crown’d  with  olive  green,  came  softly 
sliding 

Down  through  the  turning  sjhere, 

His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  waving  with'  her  myrtle  wand, 

She  strikes  a universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle’s  sound, 

W as  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung  ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
IJnstain’d  with  hostile  blood  ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov’reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 

Smoothly  the  waters  kiss’d, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed 
wave. 
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The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 

Stand  fix’d  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence  ; 

And  will  not  take  their  flight. 

For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warn’d  them  thence  ; 

But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 

Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 

As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten’d  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axletree,  could 
bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 

Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a rustic  row ; 

Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 

Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 
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As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  : 

The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 

With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 
close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia’s  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 

To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamfac’d  night  ar- 
ray’d ; 

The  helmed  cherubim, 

And  sworded  seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display’d, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 

With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven’s  new-born 
heir. 

Such  music,  as  ’tis  said, 

Before  was  never  made, 
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But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc’d  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 

And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel 
keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 

Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so  ; 

And  let  your  silver  chi  me 
Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven’s  deep  organ  blow  ; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony, 

Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering 
day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb’d  in  a rainbow  ; and,  like  glories  wearing, 
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Mercy  will  sit  between, 

Thron’d  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down 
steering ; 

And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no. 

This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 

That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss, 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 

Yet  first,  to  those  ychain’d  in  sleep. 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep, 

With  such  a horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire  and  smould’ring  clouds  out- 
brake  ; 

The  aged  earth  aghast, 

With  terror  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake  ; 
When,  at  the  world’s  last  session, 

The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss, 

Full  and  perfect  is, 
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But  now  begins  ; for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  dragon,  under  ground, 

In  straiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway  ; 

And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb  ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 

Inspires  the  pale-ey’d  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o’er, 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edg’d  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 

With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 

The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lemurs  mourn  with  midnight 
plaint ; 
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In  urns  and  altars  round, 

A drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 

While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted 
seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-batter’d  god  of  Palestine  ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapbr’s  holy  shine  ; 

The  Libyae  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn  ; 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Tham- 
muz  mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue  ; 

In  vain  with  cymbals’  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  : 

The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 

Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshower’d  grass  with  lowings 
loud : 
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Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud ; 
In  vain  with  timbrell’d  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipp’d  ark. 

lie  feels  from  Judah’s  land 
The  dreaded  infant’s  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine: 

Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 

Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned 
crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 

Curtain’d  with  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flocking  shadows  pale, 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fetter’d  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave  ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon- 
iov’d  maze. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have 
ending : 
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Heaven’s  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix’d  her  polish’d  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attend- 
ing; 

And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harness’d  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 


LYCIDAS. 

[This  exquisite  poem  is  a monody  on  a college  companion 
ion  of  Milton’s,  who  perished  hy  shipwreck  on  his  pas- 
sage from  Chester  to  Ireland.] 

Yet  once  more,  ch  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mollowing  year.. 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer  : 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  1 He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Bogin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
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That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string : 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse  ; 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn  ; 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  w*ere  nurs’d  upon  the  self-same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear’d 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright, 
Toward  heaven’s  descant  had  sloped  his  wester- 
ing wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Temper’d  to  the  oaten  flute  ; 

Plough  satyrs  danc’d,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long  ; 
And  old  Damoetas  lov’d  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  roturn  ! 

Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  wood  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 

The  willows  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen. 
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Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white  thorn  blows ; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds’  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 

Closed  o’er  the  head  of  your  lov’d  Lycidas  1 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ah  me  ! I fondly  dream  ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have 
done  1 

What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  1 
Alas ! what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd’s  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  1 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera’s  hair  1 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
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To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhored  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  4 But  not  the  praise,’ 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch’d  my  trembling  ears  ; 
4 Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  humor  lies ; 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.’ 

O fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honor’d  flood. 
Smooth -sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal 
reeds, 

That  strain  I heard  was  of  a higher  mood  : 

But  now  my  Oat  proceeds, 

And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune’s  plea: 

He  ask’d  the  waves,  and  ask’d  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom’d  this  gentle 
swain  1 

And  question’d  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray’d ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine, 
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Sleek  Panope,  with  all  her  sisters,  play’d. 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 

Built  in  th’  eclipse,  and  rigg’d  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 
Ah  ! who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  1 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake : 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore,  of  metal3  twain, 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain  ;) 

He  shook  his  mitered  locks,  and  stern  bespake  : 
How  well  could  I have  spared  for  thee,  young 
swain, 

Enow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies’  sake, 

Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  1 
Of  other  care  they  little  reck’ning  make, 

Then  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer’s  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Blind  mouths  ! that  scarce  themselves  know  how 
to  hold 

A sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  ought  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman’s  art  belongs ! 
What  recks  it  them  1 What  need  they  1 They 
are  sped ; 

And  when  they-list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched,  straw. 
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The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

But  swollen  with  wind ; and  the  rank  mist  they 
draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said ; 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door. 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus ! the  dread  voice  is  past, 

That  shrunk  thy  streams.  Return  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a thousand  hues. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use, 

Of  shades  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel’d  eyes, 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honey’d  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with*  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rath  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jassamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansie  freak’d  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lyoid  lies. 

For  so  to  interpose  a little  ease, 
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Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ah  mo ! whilst  thee  the  shores,  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where’er  thy  bones  are  hurl’d, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit’st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 

Or  whether  thou  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep’st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Boyona’s  hold  : 
Look  homeward,  angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth, 
And,  O ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth  ! 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lyoidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore, 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  : 

So  Lyoidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk’d  the 
waves ; 

Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory,  move, 
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And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more : 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th’  oaks  and 
rills, 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray. 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  doric  lay : 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  drop’d  into  the  western  bay. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue  : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


JOHN  DONNE,  D.  D. 

This  poet  and  divine  was  born  in  London,  1573,  and  died 
March  31st,  1631.  He  was  descended,  on  his  mother's  sido» 
from  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  1621  he  was  made  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s.  His  eloquence  as  a preacher  was  very  great. 
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Before  I sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Great  Love,  some  legacies : I here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see ; 

If  they  be  blind,  then,  Love,  I give  them  thee ; 
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My  tongue  to  Fame ; to  ambassadors  mine  ears  ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears ; 

Thou,  LoVe,  hast  taught  me  heretofore, 

By  making  me  serve  her  who  had  twenty  more, 
That  I should  give  to  none  but  such  as  had  too 
much  before. 

My  constancy  I to  the  planets  give ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live  ; 
Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 
To  Jesuits ; to  Buffoons  my  pensiveness  ; 

My  silence  to  any  who  abroad  have  been  ; 

My  money  to  a Capuchin. 

Thou,  Love,  taught’st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  be. 
Only  to  give  to  such  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  faith  I give  to  Roman  Catholics ; 

All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam ; my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  university ; 

My  modesty  I give  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 

Thou,  Love,  taught’st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  that  holds  my  love  disparity, 

Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I give  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends ; mine  industry  to  foes  ; 

To  schoolmen  I bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 
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My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

To  Nature  all  that  I in  rhyme  have  writ ! 

And  to  my  company  my  wit : 

Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adore 
Her  who  begot  this  love  in  me  before, 

Taught’st  me  to  make  as  though  I gave,  when  I 
do  but  restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I give  my  physic  books ; my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  I to  Bedlam  give  ; 

My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  live 
In  want  of  bread ; to  them  which  pass  among 
All  foreigners,  my  English  tongue : 

Thou,  Love,  by  making  mo  love  one 
Who  thinks  her  friendship  a fit  portion 
For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  dispro- 
portion. 

Therefore  I’ll  give  no  more,  but  I’ll  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  love  dies  too. 

Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth, 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 
Than  a sun-dial  in  a grave. 

Thou,  Love,  taught’st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee, 

To  invent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilate 
all  three. 
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graceful  and  elegant  writer,  distinguished  for  his  wit, 
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TO  OELIA. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I will  pledge  with  mine ; 

Or  leave  a kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 
Doth  ask  a drink  divine  ; 

But  might  I of  Jove’s  nectar  sup, 

I would  not  change  for  thine. 

I sent  thee  late  a rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee, 

As  giving  it  a hope,  that  there 
It  could  not  wither’d  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent’st  it  back  to  me ; 

Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I swear, 
Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 
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GOOD  LIFE,  LONG  LIFE. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere. 

A lily  of  a day 
Is  fairer  far,  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night : 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light ! 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see : 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 


HYMN  TO  DIANA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep ; 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  intreats  thy  light, 

Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 

Cynthia’s  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close ; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 
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TO  CELIA. 


[JONSOH. 


Lay  thy  how  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver : 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart, 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever ; 
Thou  that  mak’st  a day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 


TO  CELIA. 

Kiss  me,  sweet ! the  wary  lover 
Can  your  favors  keep  and  cover. 

When  the  common  courting  jay 
All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again ; no  creature  comes ; 

Kis3,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 
On  my  lips,  thus  hardly  sunder’d 
While  you  breathe.  First  give  a hundred. 
Then  a thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a thousand,  and  so  more. 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store. 

All  the  grass  that  Romney  yields, 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields, 

Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams 
In  the  silent  summer  nights, 

When  youths  ply  their  stolen  delights ; 
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That  the  curious  may  not  know 
How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow, 
And  the  envious  when  they  find 
What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 


FRANCIS  QUARLES 

Was  born  in  1592,  and  educated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Afterward  he  was  cup-bearer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
of  Bohemia.  He  was  next  secretary  to  archbishop  Usher, 
in  Ireland.  He  was  eminent  as  a poet,  and  in  no  instance 
offended  the  purest  taste.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1665,  aged  41. 

VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  thou  liest : thou  canst  not  lend 
The  least  delight : 

Thy  favors  cannot  gain  a friend, 

They  are  so  slight : 

Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end 
To  please  at  night : 

Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply’st, 

And  yet  thou  vaunt’st,  and  yet  thou  viest 
With  heaven;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts,  false 
world,  thou  liest. 

Thy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 
Of  endless  treasure ; 
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VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD.  [QUARLES. 


Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 

Thou  ask’st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swear’st  to  ease  her  : 

There’s  none  can  want  where  thou  supply ’st : 
There’s  none  can  give  where  thou  deny’st. 

Alas  ! fond  world,  thou  boasts ; false  world,  thou 
liest.. 

What  well-advised  ear  regards 
What  earth  can  say  1 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 
Are  painted  clay : 

Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards, 

Thou  canst  not  play : 

Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  viest ; 

If  seen,  and  then  revy’d,  deny’st : 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem’st ; false  world,  thou 
liest. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a mint 

Of  new-coin’d  treasure ; 

A paradise,  that  has  no  stint, 

No  change,  no  measure  ; 

A painted  cask,  but  nothing  in’t, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure  : 

Vain  earth  ! that  falsely  thus  comply’st 
With  man  ; vain  man  ! that  thou  rely’st 
On  earth ; vain  man,  thou  dot’st ; vain  earth 
thou  liest. 


QUARLES.]  DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY. 
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What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

To  haberdash 

Tn  earth’s  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 
Is  dross  and  trash ! 

The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 
Is  but  a flash  1 

Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supply’st 
Us  mortals  with  I Are  these  the  highest  1 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  I false  world,  thou 
liest. 


DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY. 

I love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the  earth  ; 
She  is  my  Maker’s  creature  ; therefore  good : 

She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 

She  is  my  tender  nurse — she  gives  me  food ; 

But  what’s  a creature,  Lord,  compared  with 
thee  1 

Or  what’s  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  mo  I 

I love  the  air  : her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me  ; 
Her  shrill-mouth’d  quire  sustains  me  with  their 
flesh, 

And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what’s  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  I 
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DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY.  [QUARLES. 


I love  the  sea  : she  is  my  fellow-creature, 

My  careful  purveyor ; she  provides  me  store  : 

She  walls  me  round  ; she  makes  my  diet  greater ; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a foreign  shore : 

But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  thee, 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  1 

To  heaven’s  high  city  I direct  my  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye  ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation’s  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to 
thee  I 

Without  thy  presence  heaven ’s  no  heaven  tome. 

Without  4hy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 
Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure; 
Without  thy  presence  air ’s  a rank  infection ; 
Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure  : 
If  not  possess’d,  if  not  enjoy’d  in  thee, 

What’s  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  1 

The  highest  honors  that  the  world  can  boast, 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  glory  ar^  (at  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire  : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 


qUAitLES.  ] 
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Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 
Wisdom  but  folly;  joy  disquiet — sadness  : 
Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares ; 
Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  mad- 
ness; 

Without  thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be, 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  1 1 
Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labors  got  1 
Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  crave  1 1 
And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I not  1 
I wish  nor  sea  nor  land ; nor  would  I be 
Possess’d  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossess’d  of  thee. 


DECAY  OF  LIFE. 

Tiie  day  grows  old,  the  low-pitch’d  lamp  hath  made 
No  less  than  treble  shade, 

And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepare 
To  uncurl  bright  Titan’s  hair  ; 

Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 
Her  purples,  fringed  with  gold. 

To  clothe  his  evening  glory,  when  the  alarms 
Of  rest  shall  call  to  rest  in  restless  Thetis’  anas. 

Nature  now  calls  to  supper,  to  refresh 
The  spirits  of  all  flesh ; 
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DECAY  OF  LIFE. 


[QUARLES 


The  toiling  ploughman  drives  his  thirsty  teams, 
To  taste  the  slippery  streams : 

The  droiling  swineherd  knocks  away,  and  feasts 
His  hungry  whining  guests  : 

The  boxbill  ouzle,  and  the  dappled  thrush, 

Like  hungry  rivals  meet  at  their  beloved  bush. 

And  now  the  cold  autumnal  dews  are  seen 
To  cobweb  every  green ; 

And  by  the  low-shorn  rowans  doth  appear 
The  fast-declining  year : 

The  sapless  branches  doff  their  summer  suits. 
And  wain  their  winter  fruits ; 

And  stormy  blasts  have  forced  the  quaking  trees 
To  wrap  their  trembling  limbs  in  suits  of  mossy 
frieze. 

Our  wasted  taper  now  hath  brought  her  light 
To  the  next  door  to  night ; 

Her  sprightless  flame  grown  with  great  snuff, 
doth  turn 

Sad  as  her  neighb’ring  urn : 

Her  slender  inch,  that  yet  unspent  remains, 
Lights  but  to  further  pains, 

And  in  a silent  language  bids  her  guest 
Prepare  his  weary  limbs  to  take  eternal  rest. 

Now  careful  age  hath  pitch’d  her  painful  plough 
Upon  the  furrow’d  brow; 


QUARLES.]  THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 


And  snowy  blasts  of  discontented  care 
Have  blanch’d  the  falling  hair  : 

Suspicious  envy  mix’d  with  jealous  spite 
Disturbs  this  weary  night : 

He  threatens  youth  with  age  ; and  now,  alas  ! 

He  owns  not  what  he  is,  but  vaunts  the  man  he 
was. 

Grey  hairs  peruse  thy  days,  and  let  thy  past 
Read  lectures  to  thy  last : 

Those  hasty  wings  that  hurried  them  away 
Will  give  these  days  no  day  : 

The  constant  wheels  of  nature  scorn  to  lire 
Until  her  works  expire  : 

That  blast  that  nipp’d  thy  youth  will  ruin  thee  ; 
That  hand  that  shook  the  branch  will  quickly 
strike  the  tree. 


THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 

And  what’s  a life  1 — a weary  pilgrimage, 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what’s  a life  ! — the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 
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MORS  TUA. 


[QUARLES. 


Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  devour 
My  short-lived  winter’s  day  ! hour  eats  up  hour ; 
Alas  I the  total’s  but  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  have  made, 

Fair  copies  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 

To  view,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they  fade ! 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon  ; 
My  non-aged  day  already  points  to  noon ; 

How  simple  is  my  suit ! — how  small  my  boon ! 

Nor  do  I beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 
The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 
My  thoughts  with  joy : here’s  nothing  worth  a 
smile. 


MORS  TUA. 

Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a blast  1 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  airy  breath  can  cast  'l 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  live  1 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give  1 
Can  he  be  young,  that’s  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  1 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
So  fair  is  man,  that  with  a gasping  breath 
He  totters,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strive. 

His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live  ; 


SUCKLING.] 
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So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth’s  the  winding-sheet  wherein  he’s  laid ; 
So  young  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow, 
He’s  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow  : 

Why  bragg’st  thou  then,  thou  worm  of  five  feet 
long  1 * 

Thou’rt  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor 
rich,  nor  young. 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

As  a polished,  playful,  and  witty  writer  of  songs  and  oc- 
casional poems,  Suckling  has  seldom  been  excelled.  Ui3 
life,  though  short,  seems  to  have  been  one  summer’s  day, 
with 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

Ills  Ballad  upon  a Wedding  is  inimitable  for  witty  levity 
and  choice  beauty  of  expression;  and  his  sentiments,  tho’ 
occasionally  too  voluptuous,  are  seldom  coarse.  lie  was 
fond  of  a soldier’s  life,  and  at  one  time  raised,  at  an  ex- 
pense to  himself  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  a troop  of 
horse  for  the  serviea  of  Charles  I.  Re  was  born  in  1613, 
and  died  1641,  in  his  2Sth  year. 

SONG. 

‘’Tis  now,  since  I sat  down  before 
That  foolish  fort,  a heart, 

(Time  strangely  spent !)  a year,  and  more ; 
And  still  I did  my  part, — 
ii—  3 
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Made  my  approaches,  from  her  hand 
Unto  her  lip  did  rise  ; 

And  did  already  understand 
The  language  of  her  eyes ; 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 

My  tongue  was  engineer ; 

I thought  to  undermine  the  heart 
By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I brought  down 
Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 

A thousand  thousand  to  the  town, 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I then  resolv’d  to  starve  the  place 
By  cutting  of  all  kisses. 

Praising  and  gazing  on  her  face, 

And  all  such  little  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength, 
I drew  all  batteries  in  : 

And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length. 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I had  done  what  man  could  do, 
And  thought  the  place  mine  own. 

The  enemy  lay  quiet  too, 

And  smil’d  at  all  was  done. 
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I sent  to  know  from  whence,  and  where, 
These  hopes,  and  this  relief  1 
A spy  inform’d,  Honor  was  there, 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

March,  march  (quoth  I ;)  the  word  straight 
give. 

Let’s  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her  ; 

That  giant  upon  air  will  live, 

And  hold  it  out  for  ever. 

To  such  a place  our  camp  remove 
As  will  no  siege  abide  ; 

I hate  a fool  that  starves  for  love, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 


BALLAD  UPON  A WEDDING. 

I tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I have  been, 
Where  I the  rarest  things  have  seen ; 

Oh,  things  without  compare ! 

Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground, 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know’st)  do  sell  our  hay, 
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BALLAD. 


[SUCKLING. 


There  is  a house  with  stairs  ; 

And  there  did  I see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest’lent  fine 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  thine) 
Walk’d  on  before  the  rest: 

Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him : 

The  king,  God  bless  him,  ’twould  undo  him, 
Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 

* * -* 

But  wot  you  what  ! the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing  ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid : 

Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 

He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past, 

Perchance,  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a tale. 

For  such  a maid  no  Whitsun-ale 
Could  ever  yet  produce : 

No  grape  that’s  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a peck  : 
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And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must,) 

It  look’d  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt’s  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear’d  the  light : 

But  oh  ! she  dances  such  a way  ! 

No  sun  upon  an  E aster-day 
Is  half  so  fine  a sight. 

* # 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a white  was  on. 

No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone  ; 

For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 

Such  as  are  on  a Cath’rine  pear, 

The  side  that’s  next  the  sun. 

Pier  lips  were  red ; and  one  was  thin, 
Compar’d  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 

But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 

I durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Pier  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou’dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 
That  they  might  passage  get : 

But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 


BALLAD. 
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They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a whit. 

* * * 
Passion,  oh  me  ! how  I run  on ! 

There’s  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I trow,  besides  the  bride  : 

The  bus’ness  of  the  kitchen’s  great, 

For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock’d  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a trice 
His  summons  did  obey  ; 

Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March’d  boldly  up,  like  our  train’d-band. 
Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 

What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 
To  stay  to  be  intreated  1 
And  this  the  very  reason  was, 

Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

The  company  were  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house. 
The  bride’s  came  thick  and  thick ; 

And  when  ’twas  named  another’s  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her’s  by  stealth, 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  1 


[suckling. 
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O’  th’  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance : 
Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 

Thus  sev’ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  ev’ry  woman  wished  her  place, 
And  ev’ry  man  wished  his. 

* * 


CONSTANCY. 

Out  upon  it,  I have  lov’d 
Three  whole  days  together ; 

And  am  like  to  love  throe  more, 

If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings. 
Ere  he  shall  discover 

In  the  whole  wide  world  again 
Such  a constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on’t  is,  no  praise 
Is  due  at  all  to  me  ; 

Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays. 
Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 
And  that  very  face, 

There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 
A dozen  in  her  place. 
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SONG. 

I prithee  send  me  back  my  heart, 

Since  I cannot  have  thine, 

For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 
Why  then  should’st  thou  have  mine  1 

Yet  now  I think  on’t,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it  were  in  vain  ; 

For  thou’st  a thief  in  either  eye 
Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 
And  yet  not  lodge  together  1 

Oh  love  ! where  is  thy  sympathy, 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  I 

But  love  is  such  a mystery, 

I cannot  find  it  out ; 

For  when  I think  I’m  best  resolv’d, 

I then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I will  no  longer  pine  ; 

For  I’ll  believe  I have  her  heart 
As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


HERRICK.] 
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ROBERT  HERRICK. 

Oak  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  early  lyrical  poets  was 
Robert  Herrick,  horn  in  London  in  1591.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1629, 
though  ho  seems  to  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  com- 
panionship of  the  jovial  spirits  that  surrounded  Ben  Jou- 
sou  at  the  “Devil’s  Tavern.”  He  was  a great  favorite 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  gaiety  was  his  natural  ele- 
ment. His  verses  flow  like  the  melody  of  streams;  they 
have  the  odor  of  flowers — the  softness  of  zephyrs.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  he  reached  a ripe  old  age. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  I 
Your  date  is  not  so  past, 

But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a while, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What ! were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half’s  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  1 
’Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 


THE  KISS. 
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But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  wc 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne’er  so  brave  : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you  a while,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


TITE  KISS-A  DIALOGUE. 

1.  Among  thy  fancies  tell  me  this: 

What  is  the  thing  we  call  a kiss  1 — 

2.  I shall  resolve  ye  what  it  is : 

It  is  a creature  born,  and  bred 
Between  the  lips,  all  cherry  red : 

By  love  and  warm  desires  fed ; 

Chor. — And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed: 

2.  It  is  an  active  flame,  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes, 

And  charms  them  there  with  lullabies ; 

Chor. — And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries  : 

2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear, 

It  frisks,  and  flies : now  here,  now  there ; 

’Tis  now  far  off,  and  then  ’tis  near : 

Chor. — And  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere. 
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1.  Has  it  a speaking  virtue ? — 2.  Yes. 

1.  How  speaks  it,  say'? — 2.  Do  you  but  this, 

Part  your  join’d  lips,  then  speaks  your  kiss ; 
Chor. — And  this  love’s  sweetest  language  is. 

1.  Has  it  a body  ] — 2.  Ay,  and  wings, 

With  thousand  rare  encolorings ; 

And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 

Chor. — Love  honey  yields,  but  never  stings. 


JULIA. 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  did  I say, 

But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 
The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 
Then  spake  I to  my  girl, 

To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 
The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  ask’d  me  where  the  roses  grew, 

I bade  him  not  go  seek ; 

But  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 
A bud  in  either  cheek. 
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TO  PRIMROSES, 

FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1 Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 

Who  were  but  born 
Just  as  the  modest  morn 
Teem’d  her  refreshing  dew  1 
Alas ! you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a flower, 

Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a blasting  wind  ; 

Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years, 

Or  warp’d  as  we. 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young, 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a tongue. 

Speak,  whimp’ring  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 

Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 

Or  childish  lullaby  1 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet  1 
Or  brought  a kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  1 
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No,  no;  this  sorrow  shown 
By  your  tears  shed, 

Would  have  this  lecture  read — 

4 That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought 
forth.’ 


A THANKSGIVING 

FOR  HIS  HOUSE. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a cell, 
Wherein  to  dwell ; 

A little  house,  whose  humble  roof 
Is  weather-proof ; 

Under  the  spars  of  which  I lie 
Both  soft  and  dry. 

Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 
Hast  set  a guard 

Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 
Me  while  I sleep. 

Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state ; 

And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Is  worn  by  the  poor, 

Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 
Good  words  or  meat. 

Like  as  my  parlor,  so  my  hall, 
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And  kitchen  small ; 

A little  buttery,  and  therein 
A little  bin, 

Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 
Unchipt,  unflead. 

Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 
Make  me  a fire, 

Close  by  whose  living  coal  I sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 

Lord,  I confess,  too,  when  I dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 

And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 
There  placed  by  Thee. 

The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 
Of  water  cress, 

Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 
And  my  content 

Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet. 

5Tis  Thou  that  crown’sfc  my  glittering  hearth 
With  guiltless  mirth ; 

And  giv’st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink. 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 

Lord,  ’tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 
That  sows  my  land : 

All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 
Me  for  this  end : 

That  I should  render  for  my  part 
A thankful  heart, 
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Which  fir’d  with  incense,  I resign 
As  wholly  thine : 

But  the  acceptance — that  must  be, 
O Lord,  by  Thee. 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon ; 

As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon  : 

Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hast’ning  day 
Has  run 
But  to  tho  even-song  ; 

And  having  pray’d  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along  ! 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you  ; 
We  have  as  short  a spring ; 

As  quick  a growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you  or  anything : 

We  die, 

As  your  hours  do  ; and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer’s  rain. 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 
Ne’er  to  be  found  again. 
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TO  FIND  GOD. 

Weigh  me  the  fire';  or  canst  thou  find 
A way  to  measure  out  the  wind  ; 
Distinguish  all  those  floods  that  are 
Mixt  in  that  watery  theatre, 

And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  there, 

As  in  their  channel  first  they  were. 

Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kingdoms  of  the  deep ; 

Or  fetch  me  back  that  cloud  again, 
Beshiver’d  into  seeds  of  rain. 

Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  spears 
Of  corn,  when  summer  shakes  his  ears ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  : 

This  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  tho  glorious  cherubim. 


EPITAPH  UPON  A CHILD. 

Virgins  promis’d,  when  I died, 

That  they  would,  each  primrose-tide, 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come, 

And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb  : 
Having  promis’d,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 


CRASHAW. 
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RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Of  this  author’s  birth  nothing  is  known,  further  than 
that  he  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Charter 
house  and  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent and  powerful  preacher,  and  most  of  his  writings 
have  a devotional  character.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  possessed  a felicitous  and  copious  flow  of 
language,  “a  power  and  opulence  of  invention,”  as  Cole- 
ridge remarked,  but  seldom  surpassed  by  any  poet  of  the 
age.  His  “Music’s  Duel,”  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Strada,  is  a continuous  strain  of  luxurious  and  pure  sen- 
timent. Late  in  life  he  went  over  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
a canonry  in  the  church  of  Loretto,  where  he  died,  1650. 


MUSIC’S  DUEL. 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 
Of  noon’s  high  glory,  when,  hard  by  the  streams 
Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a green  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 
A sweet  lute’s-master ; in  whose  gentle  airs 
He  lost  the  day’s  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 
Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A nightingale,  come  from  the  neighboring  wood 
(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she  :) 
There  stood  she  list’ning,  and  did  entertain 
The  music’s  soft  report : and  mould  the  same 
In  her  own  murmurs ; that  whatever  mood 
His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good : 
ii — 7 
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The  man  perceiv’d  his  rival,  and  her  art, 
Dispos’d  to  givo  the  light-foot  lady  sport, 
Awakes  his  lute,  and  ’gainst  the  fight  to  come 
Informs  it  in  a sweet  praeludium 
Of  closer  strains,  and  e’er  the  war  begin. 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 
Charged  with  a hying  touch  ; and  straightway  she 
Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily, 

Into  a thousand  sweet  distinguish’d  tones, 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 
Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know. 
By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 
His  nimble  hand’s  instinct  then  taught  each  string 
A cap’ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ; now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together  ; then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 

She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ; sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 

Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 

A clear  unwrinkled  song  ; then  doth  she  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear’d 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar’d, 

With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles  ; he  amaz’d, 
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That  from  so  small  a channel  should  he  raised 
The  torrent  of  a voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 

Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art, 
The  tattling  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  part, 
Most  kindly  do  fall  out ; the  grumbling  base 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble’s  grace  ; 

The  high-perch’d  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chides, 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once  ,*  as  when  the  trumpets  call 
Hot  Mars  to  th’  harvest  of  death’s  field,  and  woo 
Men’s  hearts  into  their  hands  : this  lesson  too 
She  gives  them  back : her  supple  breast  thrills  out 
Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a warbling  doubt 
Of  dallying  sweetness,  hovers  o’er  her  skill, 

And  folds  in  wav’d  notes,  with  a trembling  bill, 
The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whoso  thund’ring  volleys  float 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still’d  out  of  her  breast ; 
That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar’d  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody  ; 

Music’s  best  seed-plot ; when  in  ripen’d  airs 
A golden-headed  harvest  fairly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops,  plough’d  by  her  breath 
Which  there  reciprocally  laboreth. 
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In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a holy  quire, 

Sounded  to  the  name  of  great  Apollo’s  lyre  ; 
Whose  silver  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of  sweet-lipp’d  angel-imps,  that  swill  their  throats 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men, 

To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sing 
(Most  divine  service  :)  whose  so  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 

There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice, 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a sparkling  noise  ; 

And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song, 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  long, 

Till  a sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about, 
And  makes  a pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 
Till  the  fledg’d  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing’d  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  the  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wav’d  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 
Rising  and  falling  in  a pompous  train, 

And  while  she  thus  discharges  a shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a graver  note  ; 

Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
W ould  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war’s  hoarse  bird ; 
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Her  little  soul  is  ravish’d,  and  so  pour’d 
Into  loose  ecstacies,  that  she  is  plac’d 
Above  herself,  music’s  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix’d  a double  stain 
In  the  musician’s  face  : c yet,  once  again. 
Mistress,  I come : now  reach  a strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 

Or  tune  a song  of  victory  to  me. 

Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsequy.’ 

So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings, 

And  with  a quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings  : 
The  sweet-lipp’d  sisters  musically  frighted, 
Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfully  delighted : 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo’s  golden  hairs 
Are  fann’d  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre, 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven’s  self 
look  higher ; 

From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 

Feels  music’s  pulse  in  all  her  arteries  ; 

Caught  in  a net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 

His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads, 
Following  those  little  rills,  he  sinks  into 
A sea  of  Helicon  ; his  hand  does  go 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe’s  cup  : 

The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 
By  various  glosses ; now  they  seem  to  grutch. 
And  murmur  in  a buzzing  din,  then  jingle 
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In  shrili-tonged  accents,  striving  to  be  single ; 
Every  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 
Gives  life  to  some  now  grace  ; thus  doth  he  invoke 
Sweetness  by  all  her  names  : thus,  bravely  thus 
(Fraught  with  a fury  so  harmonious) 

The  lute’s  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 
Heav’d  on  the  surges  of  swoll’n  rhapsodies ; 
Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  flash  of  high-born  fancies,  here  and  there 
Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a tender  tone, 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  airs. 
Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares  ; 
Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 
In  music’s  ravish’d  soul  he  dare  not  tell. 

But  whisper  to  the  world  : thus  do  they  vary, 
Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 
Their  master’s  blest  soul  (snatch’d  out  at  his  ear3 
By  a strong  ecstacy)  through  all  the  spheres 
Of  music’s  heaven ; and  seat  it  there  on  high, 

In  th’  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a strife 
Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 
Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 
His  fingers’  fairest  revolution, 

In  many  a sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a fall) 

A full-mouth’d  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this  ; 
And  she,  although  her  breath’s  late  exercise 
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Had  dealt  too  rouglily  with  her  tender  throat, 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a note. 
Alas  ! in  vain!  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt’ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voico,  raised  in  a natural  tone  ; 

She  fails,  and  hilling  grieves,  and  grieving  dies  : 
She  dies,  arid  leaves  her  life  the  victor’s  prize, 
Falling  upon  his  lute  : Oh  lit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a grave  ! 


JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

This  author  was  distinguished  as  a dramatic  poet.  He 
was  born  in  London,  in  1594.  lie  wrote  thirty-seven  plays, 
besides  a small  volume  of  poems.  His  finest  production, 
“Death's  Final  Conquest,”  which  occurs  in  one  of  his 
dramas,  was  greatly  admired  by  Charles  II.  lie  died  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1669,  from  fright  occasioned  by  the 
great  fire  in  London. 

DEATH’S  FINAL  CONQUEST. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state, 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 

There  is  no  armor  against  fate  : 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings ; 

Sceptre  and  crown. 

Must  tumble  down, 
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And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 

Early  or  late, 

They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death’s  purple  altar,  now, 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds  : 

All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


ECHO  AND  NARCISSUS. 

Fair  Echo,  rise  ! sick-thoughted  nymph,  awake, 
Leave  thy  green  couch,  and  canopy  of  trees  ! 
Long  since  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shake 
Their  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun’s  uprise : 
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Day  hath  wept  o’er  thy  couch,  and,  progressed, 
Blusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bed. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  ’bout  the  coverts  fly, 

And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  neighboring 
air ; 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbors  are, 
Can  make  thee  rise  ; yet,  love-sick  nymph,  away, 
The  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  maid  : he  moves  apace  ; 
Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  hair, 

And  help  thy  flight ; see  how  the  drooping  grass 
Courts  thy  soft  tread,  thou  child  of  sound  and 
air; 

Attempt,  and  overtake  him ; though  he  be 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  he’ll  stoop  to  thee. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears  to  make  him  stay  ; 
He  must  be  a rock  that  will  not  melt  at  these, 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way ; 
Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

Who  knows  how  soon  1 may  help  thee  to  a kiss. 

If  neither  love,  thy  beauty,  nor  thy  tears. 

Invent  some  other  way  to  make  him  know 
He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  have  such  a deer : 
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The  Queen  of  Love  did  once  Adonis  woo, 

Tut,  hard  of  soul,  with  no  persuasions  won, 

He  felt  the  curse  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

In  vain  I counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  grove  ; 

And  in  the  vale,  the  palace  of  the  spring, 

Sits  silently  attending  to  her  love  ; 

But  round  about,  to  catch  his  voice  with  care, 

In  every  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a snare. 

Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 

And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted  ear, 
Which,  with  loud  accents,  give  the  woods  a voice 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  hears  the  jolly  tunes  ; but  every  strain. 

As  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Rous’d  is  the  game  ; pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  doth  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their  way ; 
The  deer  into  an  o’ergrown  thicket  springs, 
Through  which  he  quaintly  steals  his  shine 

The  hunters  scatter ; but  the  boy  o’erthrown 
In  a dark  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 

Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  affections,  found, 

Joy’d,  you  may  guess,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye ; 
But  more,  to  see  him  rise  without  a wound — 


SHIRLEY.]  ECHO  AND  NARCISSUS. 
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AVho  yet  obscures  herself  behind  some  tree  ; 
He  vexed,  exclaims,  and  asking,  6 Where  am  I V 
The  unseen  virgin  answers,  4 Here  am  I !’ 

4 Some  guide  from  hence  ! Will  no  man  hear  V he 
cries : 

She  answers,  in  her  passion,  4 Oh  man,  hear  !’ 

4 1 die,  I die,’  say  both ; and  thus  she  tries. 

With  frequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 
And  person  tcf  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 

He  tracks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grove. 

The  way  he  trod  was  paved  with  violets, 

Whose  azure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks  ; 
In  their  white  double  ruffs  the  daisies  jet, 

And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks, 
Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 
Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 

Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  proportioned  grace, 
Like  nature’s  arras,  to  adorn  the  sides  ; 

The  friendly  vines  their  loved  barks  embrace, 
While  folding-tops  the  chequered  ground-work 
hides  ; 

Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest. 

Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

From  hence  delight  conveys  him  unawares 
Into  a spacious  green,  whose  either  side 
A hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs, 
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The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head ; 
The  flowers  here  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads, 
And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 

Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook, 
Within  an  arbor  of  conspiring  trees, 

Whose  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  look, 

A place  more  suitable  to  her  distress, 

Echo,  suspecting  that  her  love  was  gone, 

Herself  had  in  a careless  posture  thrown. 

But  Time  upon  his  wings  had  brought  the  boy 
To  see  this  lodging  of  the  airy  queen. 

Whom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy 
Through  a stpall  window  of  eglantine ; 

And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace, 
Forgets  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber’d  face. 

With  confidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 
And  boldly  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way; 

But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt, 
And  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away  ; 

Her  heart  with  overcharge  of  love  must  break ; 
Great  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 


WALLER.]  SAY,  LOVELY  DREAM. 
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EDMUND  WALLER. 

As  a poet,  Waller  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  as  the 
parent  of  English  verse.  “ The  English  tongue  came  into 
his  hands  like  a rongh  diamond ; he  polished  it  first,  and 
to  that  degree,  that  all  succeeding  artists  have  admired 
the  workmanship,  without  pretending  to  mend  it.”  lie 
was  horn  in  1625,  educated  at  Eton,  and  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  died  October  1st,  1637. 

SAY,  LOVELY  DREAM. 

Say,  lovely  dream  ! where  couldst  thou  find 
Shades  to  counterfeit  that  face  1 
Colors  of  this  glorious  kind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

In  heav’n  itself  thou  sure  wert  dress’d 
With  that  angel-like  disguise ; 

Thus  deluded,  am  I blest, 

And  see  my  joy  with  closed  eyes. 

But,  ah  ! this  image  is  too  kind 
To  be  other  than  a dream ; 

Cruel  Sacharissa’s  mind 
Ne’er  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 

Fair  dream  ! if  thou  intend’st  me  grace, 
Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine  ; 

Paint  despis’d  love  in  thy  face, 

And  make  it  t’  appear  like  mine. 
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Pale,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look, 

With  a pity-moving  shape, 

Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 
Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape. 

Then  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear, 

In  whose  shape  thou  shinest  so  ; 

Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 

With  humble  words  express  my  wo. 

Perhaps  from  greatness,  state,  and  pride, 
Thus  surprised,  she  may  fall ; 

Sleep  does  disproportion  hide, 

And,  death  resembling,  equals  all. 


GO,  LOYELY  ROSE. 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows, 

When  I resemble  her  to  thee, 

Kow  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her,  that’s  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 
That,  had’st  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 


WALLER.] 
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Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retir’d ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desir’d, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir’d. 

Then  die  ! that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  ! 


THE  BUD. 

Lately  on  yonder  swelling  bush. 

Big  with  many  a coming  rose, 

This  early  bud  began  to  blush, 

And  did  but  half  itself  disclose  ; 

I plucked  it  though  no  better  grown, 

And  now  you  see  how  full  ’tis  blown. 

Still,  as  I did  the  leaves  inspire, 

With  such  a purple  light  they  shone, 

As  if  they  had  been  made  of  fire, 

And  spreading  so  would  flame  anon. 

All  that  was  meant  by  air  or  sun, 

To  the  young  flow’r  my  breath  Has  done. 
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If  our  loose  breath  so  much  can  do, 
What  may  the  same  in  forms  of  love, 

Of  purest  love  and  music  too, 

When  Flavia  it  aspires  to  move  1 
When  that  which  lifeless  buds  persuades 
To  wax  more  soft,  her  youth  invades  1 


THOMAS  LODGE. 

A servitor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  a law  student  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  then  an  actor,  and  lastly  a physician  of 
high  repute.  Lodge,  withal,  deserves  a place  among  the 
early  English  poets.  In  1590,  he  published  a novel  called 
“ Rosalind,”  from  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed his  “As  You  Like  It.”  He  was  the  author  of  a 
few  plays,  a volume  of  satires  and  other  poems,  and  a 
translation  of  Josephus.  He  had  extensive  practice  as  a 
physician.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  died 
of  the  plague,  in  1625. 

BEAUTY. 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere, 

Where  all  imperial  glory  shines, 

Of  self-same  color  is  her  hair, 

Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines : 

Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 

Refining  heaven  by  every  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow, 

And  I do  tremble  when  I think. 


Ill 


LODGE.]  ROSALINDAS  MADRIGAL. 


Her  checks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud, 
That  beautifies  Aurora’s  face  ; 

Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud, 

That  Phoebus’  smiling  looks  doth  grace. 

Her  lips  are  liko  two  budded  roses, 

Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbor  nigh  ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses, 
Apt  to  entice  a deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a stately  tower, 

Where  Love  himself  imprison’d  lies, 

To  watch  for  glances,  e^  2ry  hour. 

From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

Wittu-orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue, 

Her  body  everywhere  is  fed, 

Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires, 

Tho  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

And  Love  forsakes  hi3  heavenly  fires, 

And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 


ROSALIND’S  MADRIGAL. 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a bee, 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 

Now  with  his  wings  ho  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet. 
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Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 

My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 

And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  1 

And  if  I sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  pretty  flight, 

And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee, 

The  live-long  night. 

Strike  I my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I sing  ; 

He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 

Yet  cruel  he  mydieart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  1 

Else  I with  roses  every  day 
Will  whip  you  hence, 

And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 
For  your  offence ; 

I’ll  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in. 

I’ll  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 

I’ll  count  your  power  not  worth  a pin  ; 
Alas ! what  hereby  shall  I win, 

If  he  gainsay  me  1 

What  if  I beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a rod  1 

He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 

Because  a god. 


COWLEY.] 


TO  PYEEHA. 
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Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be  ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I like  of  thee, 
O,  Cupid  ! so  thou  pity  me, 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Cowley  was  the  popular  poet  of  his  day.  He  commenced 
authorship  at  an  early  age — publishing  a volume  of  po- 
ems in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  subsequently  three  or  four 
comedies.  He  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends  and  the  king : Charles, 
on  hearing  of  his  death,  declaring  that  he  had  not  left  a 
better  man  behind  him.  Ho  was  born  1618,  and  died  at 
Chertsey,  July  28,  1667,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


TO  PYRRHA. 

To  whom  now,  PjTrrha,  art  thou  kind  1 
To  what  hoart-ravish’d  lover 
Dost  thou  thy  golden  lock  unbind, 

Thy  hidden  sweet3  discover, 

And,  with  large  bounty,  open  set 
All  the  bright  stores  of  thy  rich  cabinet  1 

Ah,  simple  youth  ! how  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  chang’d  faith  complain  ! 
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[cowlUY. 


And  his  own  fortunes  find  to  he 
So  airy  and  so  vain ; 

Of  so  cameleon-like  a hue, 

That  still  their  color  changes  with  it  too  ! 

How  oft,  alas  ! will  he  admire 
The  blackness  of  the  skies  ; 

Trembling  to  hear  the  winds  sound  higher, 
And  see  the  billows  rise  ! 

Poor  unexperienc’d  he, 

Who  ne’er,  alas,  had  been  before  at  sea  ! 

II’  enjoys  thy  calmly  sunshine  now, 

And  no  breath  stirring  hears ; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow 
No  smallest  cloud  appears. 

He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair  and  gay, 

And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Unhappy  ! thrice  unhappy  he, 

T’  whom  thou  untried  dost  shine  ! 

But  there’s  no  danger  now  for  me, 

Since  o’er  Loretto’s  shrine, 

In  witness  of  the  shipwreck  past. 

My  consecrated  vessel  hangs  at  last. 


COWLEY.] 


THE  CHRONICLE. 
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Margarita  first  possest, 

If  I remember  well,  my  breast. 
Margarita  first  of  all ; 

But  when  a while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play’d, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 
Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza’s  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign, 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta’en  ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 

And  still  new  favorites  she  chose. 

Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 

And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began : 
Alternately  they  sway’d ; 

And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair, 

And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 
And  sometimes  both  I obey’d. 
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Another  Mary  then  arose, 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 

A mighty  tyrant  she  ! 

Long,  alas  ! should  I have  been 
Under  that  iron-scepter’d  queen. 

Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

’Twas  then  a golden  time  with  me. 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled  ; 

For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty’s  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power. 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face  ; 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 

That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm’d  with  a resistless  flame, 

And  th’  ^tillery  of  her  eye, 

Whilst  she  proudly  march’d  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I then  obey’d 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid. 


COWLEY.] 


THE  CHRONICLE. 
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To  whom  ensued  a vacancy. 

Thousand  worse  passions  then  possest 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 

And  a third  Mary  next  began, 

Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria, 
And  then  a pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 

And  then  a long  ‘ et  cetera. 

But  should  I now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 

The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men’s  hearts ; 

The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 

The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries. 

The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries, 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries ; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 

By  Machiavel,  the  waiting-maid; 

I more  voluminous  should  grow 
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(Chiefly  if  I like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 

Than  Holinshcd  or  Stow. 

But  I will  briefer  with  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  wore  long  with  me. 
A higher  and  a nobler  strain 
My  present  emperess  does  claim, 
Hcleonora,  first  o’  th’  name, 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  ! 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

TIappy  insect,  what  can  bo 
In  happiness  compared  to  thee  1 
Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

The  dewy  morning’s  gentle  wine  ! 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

’Tis  fill’d  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 
Nature  self’s  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king ! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 
Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 


COWLEY.] 
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Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough  ; 
Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  ! 

Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee, 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 
Prophet  of  the  ripen’d  year! 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire  ; 
Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth, 

Happy  insect ! happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou’st  drunk,  and  danc’d  and  sung 
Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 
(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal !) 

Satiated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir’st  to  endless  rest. 


THE  WISH. 

Well,  then,  I now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I shall  ne’er  agree ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 
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And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity, 

Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 

The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmurings 
Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah  ! yet  ere  I descend  to  tlT  grave, 

May  I a small  house  and  large  garden  have, 

And  a few  friends,  and  many  books  both  true, 
Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  ! 

And  since  love  ne’er  will  from  me  flee, 

A mistress  moderately  fair, 

And  good  as  guardian  angels  are, 

Only  belov’d,  and  loving  mo  ! 

Oh  fountains ! when  in  you  shall  I 
Myself,  eas’d  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  espy  1 
Oh  fields  ! oh  woods ! when,  when  shall  I be  made 
The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  1 
Here’s  the  spring-head  of  Pleasured  flood, 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 
Has  coin’d  and  stamp’d  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 

Only  in  far-fetch’d  metaphors  appear ; [ter, 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmurs  scat- 
And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav’n,  did  always  choose  their  way  ; 

And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say, 

That  tis  the  way  too  thither. 


TICK  ELL.] 
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How  happy  here  should  I, 

And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  die  1 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 
In  deserts  solitude. 

I should  have  then  this  only  fear, 

Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me. 

And  so  make  a city  hero. 


THOMAS  TICKELL. 

Tickell  takes  a high  rank  among  the  minor  English  po- 
ets. He  was  a friend  of  Addison’s,  and  a frequent  writer 
in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  As  a poet  he  possessed 
elegance  and  tenderness,  though,  perhaps,  sometimes  de- 
ficient in  power.  His  “ Colin  and  Lucy  ” is  pre-eminent 
as  a ballad;  and  his  “Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison/’ 
was  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sublime  funeral  poems  in  the  language.  He  was  born 
in  1686,  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  died  at 
Bath,  April  23d,  1740. 


COLIN  AND  LUCY. 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace. 

Nor  e’er  did  Liffy’s  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a face  ; 
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Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 
Impaired  her  rosy  hue, 

Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks, 
And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh ! have  you  seen  a lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  1 

So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  maid, 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 
Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair ! 

Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  perjured  swains  ! beware. 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night 
A bell  was  heard  to  ring, 

And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 
The  solemn  boding  sound. 

And  thus  in  dying  words  bespoke 
The  virgins  weeping  round : 

‘ I hear  a voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  I must  not  stay  ; 

I see  a hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 
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By  a false  heart  and  broken  vows 
In  early  youth  I die. 

Was  I to  blame  because  his  bride 
Was  thrice  as  rich  as  1 1 

Ah,  Colin  ! give  not  her  thy  vows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone  ; 

Nor  thou,  fond  maid ! receive  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 

But  know,  fond  maid  ! and  know,  false  man  ! 
That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  ! bear, 
This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

I in  my  winding  sheet.5 

She  spoke ; she  died.  Her  corpse  was  borne 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  perjured  Colin’s  thoughts  1 
How  were  these  nuptials  kept  1 

The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 
And  all  the  village  wept. 
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Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 

The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow  ; 
He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah  ! bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled, 

When  stretched  before  her  rival’s  corpse 
She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy’s  new  made  grave 
Conveyed  by  trembling  swains, 

One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 
For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 
And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 

With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 
They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  ! whoe’er  thou  art, 
This  hallowed  spot  forbear ; 

Remember  Colin’s  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 
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